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House Unit 
Takes Up 
Wage Bill 

The full House Labor Com- 

mittee has taken over considera- 
tion of wage-hour legislation from 
an evenly-divided subcommittee 
and there were indications that a 
bill raising the minimum wage 
and extending coverage might 
reach the House floor by mid- 
June. - : 
Action by the full committee 
was predicted by Rep. James Roose- 
velt (D-Calif.), one of the sponsors 
of the labor-backed Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill. 

The compromise measure re- 
ported by the subcommittee with- 
out recommendation would lift the 
hourly wage of those presently 
covered to $1.25 in three steps— 
$1.15 this year, $1.20 in 1961, and 
$1.25 in 1962. In addition, it 


would extend coverage to about 
4.5 million additional workers, who 


would receive $1 immediately, |; 


$1.10 the second year, $1.20 the 
third year and $1.25 the fourth 
ar. 
1 Meanwhile the Senate Labor 
Committee, which has had a sub- 
committee bill pending since the 
first session of Congress, found it- 
self stymied by early convening of 
the Senate and the refusal of Re- 
publican Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (Ill.) to give the unanimous 


consent necessary to permit a com-| ; 


mittee to meet while the Senate is 
in session. 

The committee has scheduled 
new meetings beginning June 7. — 

In a move to speed action on 
wage-hour legislation, the AFL-CIO 
notified the House committee that 
it was not “dead set” against bring- 
ing newly-covered workers up to a 
$1.25 hourly minimum in annual 


' step-ups, although it did not con- 


sider such an action necessary. ° 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, in supplemental testimony 
with the Labor Standards 
ittee, emphasized that 
large groups of excluded workers 
“have been denied their moral 
right to decent. wage-hour stand- 
ards for so many years that the 
essential point, the indispensable 
point, is to bring them under the 
act, even if it must be in steps.” 
Biemiller said labor didn’t object 
to revisions which may be necessary 
to meet legitimate objections raised 
by “bona fide small businessmen,” 
but “we cannot respond to the tune 
of the fellow who takes in a million 
but thinks $1 an hour is too much.” 
The AFL-CIO spokesman said he 
was “shocked” at the statement of 
Commerce Sec. Frederick H. Muel- 
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THIS IS JUST THE OVERFLOW from a rally in support of the Forand bill in Hartford, Conn., called 
by the Connecticut State and Greater Hartford AFL-CIO Labor Councils. Elderly persons from all 
over the state poured out in such great numbers that the Bushnell Memorial was quickly filled, and 
these participants were accommodated at a second meeting on the grounds of the state capitol. 


School J Aid Fate Pacceuin 
Despite House,Senate Bills 


(Measures 


May Go to 


.| Conference 


Final action by the 86th Con- 


=| gress on federal aid to education 


remained in doubt despite action 
by both House and Senate in 
passing school-aid bills this ses- 
sion. 

In the wake of House passage 
of the first. general school-aid 
measure in history, the legislation 
was endangered by a technical 
situation which at least temporarily 


pai | Stalled action by a possible joint 
|| Senate-House conference commit- 


Asks Active Participation: 


long session in Washington’s Wil- 
lard Hotel, Meany emphasized that 
the labor movement is “more than 
a slot machine where you put your 
money in one end and look around 
to see what you get for your 
money.” : 


There is a direct relationship, 


Labor in Mississippi 
Girds for R-T-W Fight 


Jackson, Miss.—Mississippi labor has opened a two-front drive 
against an effort to write the state’s so-called “right-to-work” law 


into the state constitution. 


While carrying on an active publicity and get-out-the-vote drive 
for a scheduled June 7 special election, officers of the State AFL- 


CIO have challenged the legality of ® 


the referendum and have petitioned 
in ch: court for an renee 
blocking the vote. 


The suit charges that official 


- 30-day notice of the election was 


given in only one of the state’s 
82 counties through publication 
in three Jackson newspapers. The 
union group also challenged the 
referendum on the ground that 
the legislature which voted to sub- 
mit the amendment was not prop- 
erly apportioned as required by 
the state constitution. As in many 
states, large population centers 
are under-represented in Missis- 
sippi. 


A third challenge was based on 
the fact that the special election is 


Democratic primary which, the suit 
charges, will “create confusion and 
chaos, the result of which will be 
to deprive a large number of elec- 
tors of the right to vote.” - 


amendments passed by the legisla- 


in the November general election, 
the State AFL-CIO pointed out. 

As a state law, “right-to-work” 
is subject to repeal by a simple ma- 
jority vote of the legislature. As a 
constitutional amendment, it would 
require a two-thirds vote, followed 
by referendum approval, to elimi- 
nate “right-to-work.” 

During the debate in the legisla- 
ture, supporters of a constitutional 
amendment argued that labor is 


being held simultaneously with the 


(Continued on Page 3) 


All other proposed constitutional | 


ture will be submitted to the voters |. 


Step Up Education, 
Meany Urges Labor 


Organized labor is “only as good as the sum total of the efforts 
workers put into their unions,” ‘AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told 
an AFL-CIO Education Directors’ Conference as he urged a step- 
up in union efforts to “tell the truth about the labor movement.” 

Addressing more than 60 education directors from 45 interna- 
tional unions who attended a day/® 


Meany said, between labor’s ac- 
tions and the welfare of the com- 
munity and the nation as a whole, 
and union members should be- 
come more active in the affairs 
of their union “instead of leaving 
these affairs in the hands of a few 
members and officers.” 

The meeting centered its atten- 
tion on a discussion of the broad 
range of educational problems fac- 
ing the trade union movement, ex- 
ploring the role which the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Education can play 
in being of greater service to affili- 
ates. Presiding over the conference 
was Lawrence Rogin, the federa- 
tion’s education director. 

Earlier, the AFL-CIO Education 
Committee headed by Vice Pres. 
Peter T. Schoemann met to discuss 
a proposed staff training institute. 
The committee’s views will be re- 
ported to the Executive Council, to 
which the 1959 AFL-CIO conven- 
tion referred the proposal. 

Meany told the conference lunch- 
eon session that the American peo- 
ple are “largely ignorant about the 
labor movement,” and are unaware 
that “the things we advocate are 
good for all people.” 

“You just can’t improve the lot 
of those you represent,” Meany 
declared, “without also improv- 
ing the lot of those you don’t rep- 
resent.” He added that wage 
gains won in collective bargain- 
ing inevitably result in higher pay 
for non-union workers. 

In the legislative field, he said, 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Seniors Jam 
Connecticut 


Forand Rally 


Hartford, Conn.—More than 
5,000 of Connecticut’s senior 
citizens poured into this state 
capital May 26 to demonstrate 
their support for action on the 
Forand bill at this session of 
Congress. 

The rally, sponsored by the 
Connecticut State Labor Council 
in conjunction with AFL-CIO 
city central bodies and senior citi- 
zen groups throughout the state, 
jammed the 3,300-seat Bushnell 
Memorial and necessitated an over- 
flow meeting for an additional 2,000 
on the lawn of the state capitol. — 


Largest Ever in State 

Mitchell Sviridoff, president of 
the state labor council, said that the 
meeting was the largest public rally 
ever held in Connecticut. 

Principal speaker was Rep. Frank 
Kowalski (D-Conn.), who looked at 
the thousands of senior citizens and 
declared, “This is a fantastic turn- 
out.” 

Kowalski,’ a co-sponsor of the 
social security health care bill 
introduced by Rep. Aime Forand 
(D-R. I), told his audiences at 
both meetings that “we have no 
Madison Ave. public relations 
firm to sell our case to the pub- 
lic, but we have something more 
important—we have truth and 
humanity on our side.” 

He attacked the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, the American Medical 
Association, and other organiza- 
tions opposing the Forand measure. 

“In this society of ours, where 
we have the hospitals; medicines 
and d all our citizens have 
the right to this kind of care,” he’ 
said. 

Al Barkan, deputy director of the 


tee to iron out differences between 
their respective versions. 
Technical Snari 

Because of the technical snarl, the 
posibility loomed that the fate of 
school-aid legislation might depend, 
in the end, on the powerful, con- 
servative-dominated House Rules 
Committee headed by Rep. Howard 
W. Smith (D-Va.). The committee, 
long regarded as the graveyard of 
liberal legislation, bottled up the 
school bill for months before bring- 
ing it to the floor. 

If the-measure gets to conference, 
informed congressional sources in- 
dicated, a compromise is feasible. 

The House, by a vote of 206-189, 
approved a $1.3 billion four-year 
bill for classroom construction. The 
measure included a so-called anti- 
segregation amendment sponsored 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
(D-N. Y.). Voting for the measure 
on final passage were 162 Demo- 
crats and 44 Republicans. Opposed 
were 97 Democrats and 92 Repub- 
licans. 

In February, by a 54-35 vote, the 

(Continued on Page 2) 


3,000 Actors 
On Broadway 
Face Lockout 


New ‘York—Three thousand 
members of Actors’ Equity faced 
a possible lockout as Broadway 
producers threatened to shut down 
the nation’s top legitimate theaters 
here i in a contract deadlock center- 
ing on actors’ demands for pen- 
sion, health and welfare funds. 

The darkening of theater mar- 
quees was slated by the League of 
New York Theaters for June 2. 
The lockout would ring the cur- 
tain down on 22 top dramatic -and 
musical productions, 

A shutdown would mark the 
first_time since 1919 that Broad- 
way theaters have been closed 
in a labor dispute. The strike 
41 years ago halted 37 hit shows 
for a month, and was climaxed 
by the first formal recognition of 
Actors’ Equity by theater owners. 

The lockout plans were an- 
nounced by Alexander H. Cohen, 
a spokesman for the producers 
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- ets Finish oe J ob? 


Final School Aid Adion 


By Congress Uncertain 


(Continued from Page 1) 

_Senate approved a two-year $1.8 
billion bill making federal funds 
available for both school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. Passage 
of the measure overrode an earlier 
vote by Vice Pres. Nixon to block 
federal assistance for teachers’ pay. 
Nixon had broken a tie to defeat 
the first school bill to go to a roll- 
call in the Senate. 

In addition to differences on 
the amount of funds involved and 
the duration of the program, here 
are the basic points on which the 
Senate and House versions differ: 
-“TEACHERS’ SALARIES—The 

Senate bill would permit’ states to 
use federal funds either for class- 
room construction, raising teachers’ 
salaries or both. The House limits 
aid to school construction. 

ANTI-SEGREGATION — The 
House version would deny federal 
funds to any school district which 
is in definance of the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision. No 
such provision is contained in the 
Senate bill. 

EQUALIZATION FORMULA 
—tThe Senate bill would distribute 
‘funds on the basis of need, so that 
poorer states would receive twice as 
much per pupil as the wealthier 
states. The House bill would base 
allocations to the individual states 
on the number of school-age chil- 
dren. 

MATCHING FUNDS—Under 
the Senate bill, states would have 
to match federal funds the first 
year, while state contributions in 
the second year would be geared to 


the relative number of pupils and 
the relative wealth of the states. 
The House would permit either the 
states or ‘local school districts to 
match the federal funds in the first 
two years, but would require match- 
ing state funds in the last two years. 

Informed sources indicated that, 
if the bills get to conference, the 
compromise that would. emerge 
might be tailored roughly along the 
following lines: 

@ A four-year $1.3 billion meas- 
ure, as called for by the House. 

® Elimination of the Powell 
amendment now in the House ver- 
sion. 

@ Deletion of the Senate’s au- 
thorization to use some of the funds 
for teachers’ salaries. 

@ An equalization formula 
roughly approximating that in the 
Senate bill. 

@ A formula for matching funds 
similar to the House measure. 

There was uncertainty as to the 
Administration’s reaction to such a 
compromise. At the outset of the 
House debate, Health, Education & 
Welfare Sec. Arthur S. Flemming 
raised the threat that Pres. Eisen- 
hower would veto the measure un- 
less it called for matching state 
funds and proportionately larger 
funds for poorer states. 

The compromise would. go part 
of the way toward meeting those 
objections, but the bill would be 
substantially higher than the Ad- 
ministration’s recommendation of 
only $100 million a year for 30 
years to help school districts pay in- 
terest charges on construction loans. 


“The Inter-American 


AFL-CIO Gives Red Cross 
$5,000 for Aid to Chile 


The AFL-CIO has given the American Red Gross $5,000 
for the relief of victims of the series of natural disasters in 
Chile, Pres. George Meany announced. 

The money was earmarked to be turned over immediately 
to the Chilean Red Cross to ease the sufferings of the 2 mil- 
lion people left homeless by a virtually unprecedented succes- 
sion of major earthquakes, tidal waves and volcanic eruptions 
that devastated the South American nation over six harrowing 
days. An estimated 5,000 victims were killed. 

In a letter to the Red Cross Meany said the gift was prompted 
by a desire to help alleviate the suffering and need. 

“We sincerely hope,” he wrote, “that the donation of $5,000 
will help the Red Cross speed relief to the Chilean people. 
Please assure them that other branches of the American labor 
movement are at this moment raising additional funds and 
materials to help in this disaster relief. 


| the Inter-American Federation of Food & Drink and Tabacco 
Workers have alerted their members to the great need for 

relief activity and we feel certain that other organizations will 

also rush to the aid of their Chilean brothers and sisters.” 


- 


of .Workers (ORIT) and 


Urges Aid to Displaced Families : “ 


|Reuther Asks Creation of 


Cabinet-Level Focilee np: 


Creation of a Dept. of Housing and Urban Affairs in the President’s Cabinet, to insure “belated 
recognition” of the nation’s housing needs, has been urged by Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the AFL- 


‘CIO Industrial Union Dept. 


“Much of the past neglect of the desirable low-rent public and middle-income housing as well as 
general urban redevelopment, bas Reuther declared, “might have been avoided if there were a strong 


voice at the Cabinet level in sup->— 


|port of saat housing - legisla- 


tion.” 

Reuther, hs is also president 
of the Auto Workers, expressed his 
views in a.letter to Rep. Albert 
Rains (D-Ala.), chairman of a 
House Banking subcommittee 
which currently is holding hear- 
ings on comprehensive housing leg- 
islation. 

. The IUD president emphasized 
that the current slowdown of the 
economy, coupled with the na- 
tion’s continuing housing needs, 
“make it imperative that Con- 
gress legislate boldly and quickly” 
in the housing field. “Weak- 
nesses in the residential construc- 
tion industry have been a major 
factor in keeping the economy at 
a reduced level of operations with 
a continuing high rate of unem- 
ployment,” he said. 

For eight consecutive months, 
Reuther pointed out, housing starts 
have lagged behind the level: of 
the preceding year. 
pressed rate of residential con- 
struction,” he said, “is intolerable 
in the light of the great shelter 
needs of millions of American 
families and the persistent shortage 
of jobs in so many sectors of the 
economy.” 


Reloéation Aid Endorsed 


Reuther gave strong endorsement 
to a measure introduced by Rains 
to establish a new relocation as- 
sistance program for families dis- 
placed by urban renewal and slum 
clearance activities, but urged 
further strengthening of the meas- 
ure. 

“It has become evident,” he as- 
serted, “that the inability of many 
communities to provide shelter 
for persons displaced by urban 
renewal programs may bring 
these . . . programs to a grind- 
ing halt in many parts of the 
country. Urban renewal be- 
comes a mockery if it leads to 


“This de-|. 


‘housing burdens and misery for 

thousands. of displaced persons.” 
The Rains bill, he said, offers a 
possible way out of this dilemma by 
providing ‘authority to.the Federal 


Housing Admiinistrator to -make| 


loans to non-profit corporations for 


construction of housing for low and |. 


middle-income families displaced 
by such activities. 

Reuther added that there should 
be “clear provisions” to make cer- 
tain that loans and the building of 
alternative shelter are completed in 
advance of actual urban renewal 
activity. 

Noting the pressing need for 
middle-income housing, the TUD 
official urged inclusion in housing 


legislation of proposals to estab- 
lish a federal limited profit mort- 
gage corporation authorized to 
issue up to $2 billion to help get 
this program under way. 


This legislation, he said, would 
make possible the construction of 
150,000 units for middle-income 
housing by providing for low-cost, 
40-year, 90 percent mortgages. 

Reuther, pointing to the grow- 
ing gap in low-income housing 
needs, urged that Congress enact 
the necessary legislation to permit 
construction of 100,000 low-rent 
public housing units “originally en- 
visaged under the Housing Act 
of 1949.” 


Building Site Picketing 
Bill Hearings June 7-8 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) has called up his “situs picket- 
ing” bill for Senate Labor subcommittee hearings June 7 and 8, and 
will seek to bring the bill to the ame dor a vote this session, he 


has said. 


The Kennedy announcement ie sbialiatial the drive to get action 


on the bill to legalize “common 
situs” picketing, a major legisla- 
tive goal of the AFL-CIO and the 
federation’s Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. 

In a speech on the Senate floor, 
Kennedy recalled that leaders from 
both parties committed themselves 
to act on a “situs picketing” bill 
shortly after the Senate voted fa- 
vorably on the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. 

“J intend,” Kennedy told ‘the 
Senate, “to fulfill the commit- 
ments which were made last Sep- 
tember to do all in my power to 
bring this bill to a vote in the 
~- Senate, and secure its enactment.” 

The situs picketing bill spon- 
sored in the House by Rep. Frank 
Thompson, Jr., (D-N. J.), has been 


Stricter Explosive Law 


Asked by Fire Fighters 


Municipal firemen look to Congress to protect them from hazards 
such as those which killed 13 persons and blew up several city blocks 
in Roseburg, Ore., last Aug. 7, a witness for the Fire Fighters has 


testified. 


Pres. Leonard English of the Cleveland Fire Fighters’ local told 


the House Committee on Judiciary’ 


that immediate action on a Senate- 
passed bill to regulate the transport 
of hazardous material is impera- 
tive. 

A member of the international 
union’s safety committee and a 
lieutenant in the Cleveland Fire 
Department, English reminded 
the committee that the bill was 
approved by the Senate last Sep- 
tember, and said that delay in the 
House continues the exposure of 
firemen and other citizens to 
avoidable hazards. 

At Roseburg, a truckload of 
blasting powder and other explo- 


sives was parked next to. a ware-|- 


house. The warehouse caught fire, 
and firemen fought the blaze 
without knowing what was in the 
truck, English said. The resulting 
explosion killed 13, injured 125, 
and destroyed buildings and streets 
for blocks around. 

A law requiring shippers and 
truckers, to notify safety officials 
when hazardous materials are being 
moved might have avoided an ex- 
plosion near Boys’ Town, Neb., 
which destroyed an ammunition 
truck and tore a 15-foot hole in 
the pavement -several years ago, 


English said. 

The Senate-approved bill would 
amend present laws by adding dan- 
gerous materials not now covered 
—tradioactive materials, etiologic 
(disease-causing) agents and toxic 
substances like chemicals and gases. 

The bill would allow the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission some 
leeway in setting up rules for trans- 
porting dangerous susbtances, 

“The existence of these dangers 
has increased tremendously,” Eng- 
lish said, “since the Transportation 
of Explosives Act was enacted in 
1908. 


“Today there are many new 
chemical substances that are po- 
tentially explosive. Many are so 
unstable that they can be ex- 
ploded by heat or shock. But 
there is no labeling requirement 
that would adequately warn han- 
diers or fire fighters of the 
potentially explosive character- 
istics of these substances. 

“Operators, drivers, handlers and 
storage workers should be told of 
the hazards presented by explosive 
materials, and they should be in- 
formed. of proper procedure in an 
emergency.” 


stalled in the Rules Committee since 
its approval weeks ago by the 
House labor unit. Passage would 
correct what the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council, at its meeting last 
month, called “an unjust and in- 
equitable restriction on the rights” 
of building trades unions to picket 
peacefully for lawful objects. 


BCTD Pres. C. J. Haggerty 


_ has requested all affiliated unions 


to ask both members and con- 
tractors to write their sdéhators 
and congressmen, so as to coun- 
teract the “tremendous anti-labor 
letter writing campaign” of the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers and other employer 
groups. 

Kennedy on the floor of the Sen- 


ate read from the record. remarks. 


of Sen. ‘Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.); 
Sen. W. L. Prouty (R-Vt.); Sen. 
Everett M. Dirksen (R-Ill.); and 
Kennedy himself showing that those 
legislators, along with House Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) and Rep. 
Charles A.. Halleck (R-Ind.), had 
agreed to take up the issue. 

“In addition,” said Kennedy, 
“there ig a solid legislative record 
in support of the bill. The Presi- 
dent of the United States recom 
mended enactment of this legisla- 
tion in his message of 1954” and 
again in 1958 and 1959, 


House Unit 
Begins Work 
On Wage Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ler that, although he testified as an 


Administration spokesman in sup-. 


port of “modest” improvements ia 
the wage-hour law, he personally 
was opposed to any minimum wage 
legislation. 

The Kennedy-Morse- Roosevelt 
bill, as originally introduced, would 
raise the wage floor to $1.25 an 
hour and bring an estimated 7.8 
million additional workers under 
coverage. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has 
said he would not oppose a $1.10 
or $1.15 minimum wage, but would 
recommend a veto of $1.25. The 
Administration bill would extend 
coverage to approximately half as 
many workers as the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill. 
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7 Air Unions Adopt 


Mutual Aid Pact 


The Association of Air Transport Unions, set up by seven AFL- 
CIO affiliates representing nearly all of the country’s airline 
employes, has formally adopted a constitution that includes a new 


mutual assistance agreement. 


The agreement becomes effective in time for this year’s negoti- 


ations with the major airlines. 
provides that in case of a strike by 
one of the member-unions, the 
others will give all possible and 
practical financial and moral as- 
sistance. 

The seven unions in addition 
agreed not to reach final contract 
settlement with a struck employer 
until he has signed an agreement 
assuring full and immediate re- 
instatement of all strikers and has 
withdrawn all other retaliatory 
action. 

The unions which established the 
AATU are the Machinists, Air Line 
Pilots, Transport Workers, Air 
Line Dispatchers, Railway Clerks, 
Flight Engineers and Auto Work- 
ers. 

Officers are IAM Pres. A. J. 
Hayes, chairman; James F. Horst, 
TWU vice president and direc- 
tor of TWU’s Air Transport Div., 
vice chairman; and ALPA Sec. 
R. L. Tuxbury, executive secretary. 
They will serve until the next regu- 
lar meeting .in September. 

The constitution was formally 
adopted at a meeting in LAM head- 
quarters in Washington. 

The organization itself grew 
out of past cooperative efforts of 
the seven unions through the 
AFL-CIO Aviation Legislative 
Committee and was first broached 
at a meeting of representatives of 
the seven unions during the AFL- 


I t 


CIO convention in San Francisco 

last September. 

Behind it lay a mutual assist- 
ance compact signed by six airlines 
in Oct. 1958 to help Capital Air- 
lines during an IAM strike. The 
signatories — Capital, American, 
Eastern, Pan American, Trans 
World and United—agreed to give 
a struck airline the extra revenue 
collected because of diversion of 
passengers to other airlines dyring 
a walkout resulting from union de- 
mands beyond the recommenda- 
tions of a presidential emergency 
board. The unions protested pa 
proval of the agreement by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Now the unions are fighting a 
petition for an expanded agree- 
ment filed with the CAB by the 
six original airlines plus Braniff, 
National and Northwest. They 
contend the new proposal would 
make mutual assistance apply in 
all strikes, including those pro- - 
voked by management. 


The constitution was drafted by 
a committee that included Horst as 
chairman; Pres. Ron A. Brown of 
the Flight Engineers; Vice Pres. 
E. R. Kinley of the Railway Clerks, 
and Tuxbury. 

It provides for the formation of 
local air transport councils to pro- 
mote continuing cooperating at both 
national and local levels. 


Producers Threaten 


To Close N.Y. Shows 


(Continued from Page 1) 
who said “every play and musical 
in town will be out” June 2. 

Equity members, whose three- 
year contract with the producers 
expired May 31, voted not to call 
a theater-wide strike. Instead, they 
gave a ringing endorsement to a 
plan to call “meetings” of selected 
show casts under the terms of a 
clause in the union contract which, 
in effect, declares that the actor’s 
primary obligation is to Equity. 

The first such “meeting” was 
held June 1, resulting in the one- 
night closing of “The Tenth Man.” 
Other hit shows had been slated 
for similar one-night shutdowns un- 
til settlement was reached. 

Burton A. Zorn, special counsel 
for the league, said a $1 million 
damage suit would be filed on be- 
half of “The Tenth Man,” charg- 


Mississippi 
Labor Girdsfor 
R-T-W Fight 


(Continued from Page I) 
gaining in political influence in the 
state and there was “no guarantee” 
that the majority iri a future legisla- 
ture might not vote to repeal the 
“work” law. 

A series of constitutional amend- 
ments adopted in 1958 made labor’s 
task in opposing the “R-T-W” pro- 
posal harder. 

Before 1958, constitutional 
amendments required a majority of 
all votes cast in the election. This 
was changed to permit adoption by 
a majority of votes cast for or 
against the proposition. 

Previously, three months notice 
was required before the date of a 
teferendum on constitutional 
Changes. The notice period was 
Teduced to 30 days, _ 


ing Equity and the show cast with 
“harassment” and “inducement of 
breach of contract” for the June 1 
cancellation. : 

Despite continuing negotiation 
sessions called by Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner (D), prospects appeared 
dim for an early settlement in view 
of the producers’ lockout threat. 

At issue in the dispute is an 
Equity demand for a contract es- 
tablishing the first pension, health 
and welfare fund in the legitimate 
theater. Under the union proposal, 
producers would contribute 1 per- 
cent of payroll initially, with con- 
tributions rising in steps to 4 per- 
cent of payroll in the fifth and 
sixth years. 

During the first two months of 
contract talks, the producers balked 
at establishing a fund. On the eve 
of the expiration of the old agree- 
ment, they offered a token fund 
into which they would. contribute 
nothing the first year, 1 percent of 
payroll in the next two years, and 
2 percent for three additional years. 
No pension would be provided 
actors earning more than $500 a 
week. 

Equity also has asked for an in- 
crease in minimum weekly salaries 
of .actors, assistant directors and 
extras, and improvement of back- 
stage sanitary conditions. 


Glass Firms, Union 
Plan Community Aid 


New York—Plans for a nation- 
wide community services program, 
including. union-management co- 
operation in voting and registration 
campaigns, have been formulated 
by the Glass Bottle Blowers Asso- 
ciation and the’ Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute. 

It was agreed that GBBA local 
unions and management groups 
will cooperate in assisting local 
community chests, blood banks, 
vaccine centers and like agencies. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
labor’s fight for -unemployment 
compensation, workmen’s compen- 
sation, child labor laws and laws 
protecting women in employment 
“do not just affect trade union 
members—they have pulled up the 
standards of all workers.” 

“In fact,” the AFL-CIO president 
said, “the higher purchasing power 
of all Americans is directly the 
result of the efforts of trade union 
members.” 

Organized labor’s main role is to 
educate its own members to the 
value of trade unions and to help 
unionists realize that “the only place 
to get the philosophy, ideals and 
truth about the trade union move- 
ment is at union meetings.” 

Meany described the federation’s 
roles in the education field as an 
“advisory” one, in which the Dept. 
of Education will cooperate with 
affiliates and coordinate joint activi- 
ties. 

In the working sessions, educa- 
tion directors urged that emphasis 
be placed on holding separate con- 
ferences around given needs—such 
as civil rights, economics and com- 
munity services—to augment broad 
conferences being held across the 
country. 

Rogin told delegates that the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions 
will conduct more than 100 train- 
ing schools this summer, at which 
local union leaders will be taught 
how to do their jobs better. 


He pointed out that the current 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE meets to discuss federa- 
tion’s training role in advance of day-long education directors’ con- 
ference in Washington. Left to right are Vice Pres. Peter T. Schoe- 
mann, committee chairman; Lawrence M: Rogin, new director of 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education; and Vice Presidents Paul L. Phillips 
and Joseph D. Keenan. — 


Labor’s Education Job 
Emphasized by Meany 


issue of “Education News and 
Views,” 
tion, lists 107 week-long sessions at 
which more than 6,000 rank-and- 
file union leaders will be trained. 
Since that time, he added, several 
more internationals have scheduled 
summer schools for more than a 
thousand additional unionists. 
Most of the schools will be held 
on college or university campuses. 
A typical curriculum will include 
labor history, current legislative 
problems, public speaking, parlia- 
mentary procedure, how to handle 
grievances, community relations 
and similar subjects. There are also 
specialized schools on_ technical 
matters such as incentives, time 
study and industrial engineering. 
Delegates to the education con- 
ference urged the preparation of 
more text books in the fields of 
labor history, politics and eco- 
nomics, and recommended that 
the AFL-CIO act as a clearing 
house to assure wider distribution 
through labor channels of books 
dealing with trade union subjects. 
Chairmen of special sessions dur- 
ing the day-long program were 
George T. Guernsey and John E. 
Cosgrove, assistant directors of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education; Hel- 
muth Kern, education director of 
the Meat Cutters; James E. Wolfe, 
education director of the Brewery 
Workers; - Jules Pagano, education 
director of the Communications 
Workers; and Joe Glazer, education 
director of the Rubber Workers. 


NLRB Examiner Rejects 
Attack on Picketing 


An NLRB trial examiner refused to go along with a “presump- 
tion” that a union which once picketed for recognition failed to act 
in good faith when it changed its signs to give “publicity” to the 
employer’s failure to operate under a contract. 

Involved were the Ladies’ Garment Workers and the Nashville, 


Tenn., firm of Saturn & Sedran,'‘ 
makers of women’s garments and 
related products. The dispute orig- 
inated under a prior owner who in 
May 1958 refused the union de- 
mand for recognition as bargaining 
agent for a unit of cutters. 


The union continued to picket 
after losing an NLRB election and 
following purchase of the plant by 
the new owners in Nov. 1958. It 
changed its signs to declare that 
the company “does not employ 
members of ILGWU and is un- 
fair to organized labor” on Oct. 1, 
1959. This followed passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act but before its 
effective date of Nov. 13, 1959. 


The new law prohibits picket- 
ing for recognition where an 
NLRB election has been held 
within the previous 12 months, 
or for more than 30 days without 


filing a petition for an election. 
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The union changed its signs to 
conform with the act, which spe- 
cifically permits picketing for 
publicity unless it is aimed at 
halting pickup or ‘delivery of 
goods. 

The NLRB general counsel’s of- 
fice argued at the hearing before 


Trial Examiner A. Norman Somers: 


that a union official’s statement 
early in 1959 that picketing would 
continue until a contract was 
signed demonstrated the union’s 
goal was unchanged when the signs 
were changed later in the year. 
Somers rejected this position. 
“Respondent-utilized the grace 
period between passage of the 
new law and its effective date to 
do precisely what the grace peri- 
od contemplated .. . conform its 
conduct to the new law. It ad- 
dressed its appeal directly to the 
public,” he said, 


the department’s publica-; 


MEBA Plans 
Election on 


District Units 


Denver, Colo. — Preliminary 


plans for reorganizing the structure 


of the Marine Engineers to provide. 
added strength in collective bar- 
gaining and organizing were aired ~ 
here by the 40 delegates to the 
union’s biennial convention. 

The delegates authorized 
MEBA’s national office to conduct 
a referendum.among 10,000 engi- 
neers on the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf Coasts and the nation’s inland 


s|waterways to determine if the 


membership favors establishment 
of district councils to implement 
this program. — 

Under the proposal, engineers 
in locals from Boston to Miami 
would be represented by an At- 
lantic District; those im ports 
from Tampa to Houston would 
be represented by a Gulf District; 
and districts would be created for 
engineers on the West Coast, the 
Great Lakes, and the nation’s 
rivers. Existing locals in each 
port would become branches of 
the newly-created district head- 
quarters. 

Because the proposal requires 
formulation of constitutional 
changes, the referendum is not ex- 
pected to be submitted to the mem- 
bers until early 1961. At that time, 
the convention action declared, a 
majority vote by the members in 
each district will be required in 
order to put the new plan into effect 
in that district. 

Delegates voted creation of a na- 
tional administrative committee 
composed of the president and sec- 
retary-treasurer, and two newly 
created executive vice presidents. 
Elected by acclamation for the vice 
presidencies were Raymond T. Mc- 
Kay, president and business man- 
ager of MEBA’s Great Lakes local; 
and William G. Kellogg, business 
manager of the Houston local and 
chairman of the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast Conference. 


Forand Rally 
In Connecticut 


Draws 5,000 


(Continued from Page 1) 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education, received a standing ova- 
tion after his two-fisted attack on 
opponents of the health insurance 
measure. 

Connecticut’s Sec. of State Ella 
T. Grasso told the audiences, “I 
don’t think that your generation, 
which contributed so much to the 
nation’s prosperity, should have so 
little a share of that prosperity.” 

A number of senior citizens 
spoke briefly on the need for imme- 
diate action by Congress. 

City central bodies, working 
in cooperation with senior citi- 
zeit groups in their communities, 
provided more than 100 buses to 
bring the union retirees and Gold- 
en Age groups to Hartford. Box 
lunches were furnished during the 
trip, which required as much as 
four hours for those coming from 
distant parts of the state. 

Two bands contributed by Hart- | 
ford Local 400 of the Musicians 
entertained the crowd inside the 
Bushnell Memorial and outside on 
‘the capitol lawn. 


Iowa Federation 
Gives Scholarship 


Waterloo, Iowa—Miss Phyllis 
Gardner, daughter of a charter 
member of Auto Workers Local 
838 here, has been named winner 
of the sixth annual scholarship 
award of the Iowa State AFL-CIO. 

Miss Gardner, chosen for the 
$500 top prize from among 700 
entries, in May received a cash 
award as local winner from_ the 


Blackhawk County Union Council. 
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School Aid Still in Peril 


ib hee FEDERAL school-aid bill is still in trouble, despite passage 

by both House and Senate of separate bills that embody the 
principle of federal grants for school purposes. It is urgent that 
friends of federal action be aware of the danger that Congress could 


still adjourn without final action, without. a bill being sent to the} 


White House for the President’s signature. 

This is an unusual although not unprecedented situation, and it 
arises solely from the implacable opposition to federal aid of some 
leaders of the conservative coalition in the House. It arises, to 
be precise, from the opposition of Rep. Howard Smith (D-Va.), the 
chairman of the powerful Rules Committee, and uncertainty about 
the position of Rep. Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.), the GOP floor 
leader, and his four Republican members on the Rules unit. 

A joint Senate-House committee, it is reliably indicated by key 
congressmen, could easily reach agreement on a compromise 
school-aid bill, dropping from both House and Senate bills some 


controversial sections and uniting on a measure that would provide | 


federal funds in substantial amounts for the single purpose of 
urgent school construction. The President might veto this bill; 
on the othér hand, the terms of the talked-of compromised 
measure seem reasonably close to what the White House itself 
recommended in 1956 and 1957. 

The difficulty is that before the House can agree to a conference 
committee with the Senate, normally, the Rules group has to give 
consent. And the Rules Committee already has revealed its dis- 
position by sitting on the House Education Committee’s bill for 
many weeks before allowing it to go to the floor for a vote. 

Failure of Congress to complete action on a school-aid bill, 
after the House for the first time in history has actually passed 
a general assistance measure, would be a deplorable breakdown 
of the democratic process. It would mean minority veto of a 
principle which both houses have approved by minority vote on 
the floor. It would be the frustration of a program that both Re- 
publicans and Democrats in the Senate approved as long ago as 
1949, 

The problem presents a challenge to the leadership of both parties 
.in the House—to Speaker Rayburn to do everything in his power 
to expedite a compromise measure, to Mr. Halleck and other Re- 
publican policy makers to accept honorably and gracefully the 
expressed judgment of the House minority, to the Rules Committee 
itself. : 

We are very close to federal school aid. Surely it would be 
unworthy of Congress to allow a faltering at the very end. 


People-to-People 


N THE OPPOSITE PAGE, Edward P. Morgan's commentary 
taken from one of his news broadcasts tells the story of the 


people-to-people mission of mercy and healing. 

Ten cents per member from locals of the national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO would send the Hope this 
year to Southeast Asia, where its medical and health training facili- 
ties are desperately needed. Surely there could be no project more 
deserving of help and support from millions of American union 
members. 
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Pree Party Loyaity: 


Rep. Erwin Michell (D-Ga.), the only mem- 
‘ber of his state delegation to vote against the 
Landrum-Griffin bill last year, recently dis- 
cussed in a Georgia speech what he considers 
the “hypocrisy” of .southern political figures 
who use a Democratic Party label to get elected 
and then “join the opposition” on issues of prin- 
ciple. Excerpts of his speech follow: 


ie AMERICA we have by our own free choice 
elected to operate under what is known as the 
two-party system. Every member of Congress 
is sent to that body under the label of Democrat 
or Republican. Is party affiliation important? To 
this I think we all would answer “yes” simply 
because at the state and national level it is im- 
perative to have party affiliation in order to be 
elected. 

But the prime question is this: why is party 
affiliation important? ~ 

There are many, many answers to this but 
most fundamental and most important is the 
fact that only by men and women of kindred 
thought joining together in a political organiza- 
tion can there be the unification and strength 
essential to the presentation and implementation 
of an effective course of governmental action. 

This is, of course, the legislative program and 
the platform which a party adopts and which it 
believes to be in the best interest of the Nation. 
Therefore, we who have voluntarily cast our lot 
with the Democratic party have thereby manifested 
our general—not specific—but our general ap- 
proval of the political philosophy of the Demo- 
cratic party of the United States. 

When any candidate seeks to run as a nominee 
of his party he thereby signifies that that partic- 
ular party’s ideas and goals most closely approx- 
imate his own. 

THIS BEING SO, it is a source of amazement 
that we constantly return to office as Democrats, 
elected officials who have established the practice 
of berating our party, its leadership and its prin- 
ciples. 


men and women to bear the Democratic badge 
when they at every opportunity, through voice and 
vote, join with the opposition party. 

I can say this because I have not and will never 
be a part of the sham and hyprocrisy that perme- 


ates the ranks of the Democratic party in the 


ar 


It is absolutely astounding that we permit these _. 


Dixiecrat ‘Sham’ — South, 
Georgia Congressman Declares 


conception of Project Hope—the launching of the S.S. Hope on aj . 


South. And when I say this I am talking about 
political leadership both state and national 
throughout the South. May the day be torthcom- 
ing, and I say to you with the strongest convic- 
tion of which I am capable that this day will 
be forthcoming, when we Democrats will nominate 
and elect Democrats and will send scrambling 
those who use our party only as an expedient 
avenue to public office. 

The false, self-styled Democrats from the 
Southland do more harm to our région than 
any group of northern Democrats and Republi- 
cans could ever do, This small group of men 
and women, and thankfully it is small and will 
continue to grow smaller, is one of the major 
obstacles in the path toward unprecedented eco- 
nomic growth, development, and prosperity. 
Thesé are the people who through their hue and 

cry have with a great deal of success instilled in 
the minds of Georgians and other Southerners the 
false belief that the remainder of the Nation lit- 
erally hates us. These are the ones who constantly 
cry out that Northerners seek to crucify us, to in- 
sult us, to make whipping boys of us.. I have 
traveled throughout our great nation and I have 
never found this to be so. 

Our fellow Americans regardless of where they 
come from stand ready to join with us for our 
mutual benefit if we would only let them. But the 
attitude of many of our political leaders closes 
the door to this prospect. They say we are sus- 
picious of you, we don’t trust you, and we will 
not cooperate with you. This pessimistic attitude 
has caused us suffering in many ways. 

EACH YEAR the influence of the South in 


Washington is being lessened. Southern opposi- » 
tion to the genuine needs of our metropolitan areas: 


has lost support for the farm programs that are 
so vital to our economy. This same untenable at- 


titude has led all. public education in our state to — 


the very brink of destruction. 

Tradition is fine. No one is more proud of his 
heritage than I. No one loves Georgia and the 
Southland any more than I but I am afraid that 
by and large our leadership has been guilty of 
too much tradition and not enough vision, 


This is the age of rockets and nuclear power. » 


While we should continue to treasure the past 
and gain experience from it, we should no longer 
live in it. We must ‘have leaders who are living 


in the present and are looking to the tomorrow. 
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Morgan Says: 


oe 


‘Project Hope’ Takes Hearts, 
Too, Out of the Mothball Fleet 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Mondiy, through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


N A DAY OF HOMAGE to the war dead it 

seems not untimely to pay respects to those oc- 
ma humanitarian ideas to keep people living 
— ideas which, if brought 
to full flower, could con- 
ceivably obviate the need 
of new Memorial Days in 
the future. 

About Christmastime a 
year and a half ago in 
Washington, a doctor, a 
lawyer and a businesman 
formally incorporated an 
idea. They called it the 
— People-to-People Health 
Morgan Foundation, Inc., or, for 
short, Project HOPE—Health Opportunity for 
People Everywhere. The idea was simple: Take 
a navy hospital ship out of mothballs, load it 
with medical supplies, a trained civilian staff of 
doctors, nurses and technicians and sail it off to 
Asian ports as a floating storehouse and school- 
room for health with a mission of mercy as an 
added assignment in case of disaster, like the re- 
cent quakes in Chile, the tidal waves in the far 
Pacific. 

Attorney Eugent Zuckert, a former Atomic 
Energy Commissioner; Industrialist Joseph T. 
Geuting, Jr., and Dr. William B. Walsh, medi- . 
cal officer on a destroyer during the war, were 
all three driven by this philosophy: Poor health 
and illiteracy are the two heavy horsemen riding 
down the hopes of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The unwell cannot learn properly. Poor 


health leads to poverty, poverty to hunger and 
hunger to despair. This chain reaction, un- 
checked, makes the illusory paternalism of com- 
munism attractive. As an antidote, Walsh took 
the idea to Pres. Eisenhower who was struck 
by its potential in real people-to-people diplo- 
macy. He promised to put a hospital ship in 
operating condition if Project HOPE could raise 
enough meney to run it as a citizens’ venture, 
not a government project. 

Red tape being what it is, even in goodwill, 
the USS Consolation—rechristened HOPE—is 
still being readied in the Bremerton, Wash., Navy 


Washington Reports: 


Yard, but by mid-September it will be off to 
Indonesia with a staff of 60 doctors, nurses and 
assistants aboard, all volunteers. Already Walsh 
is oozing optimism: School children’s dimes, 
pledges from industry and labor have subscribed 
a third of the $3.5 million budget. 


SO IMPRESSED was AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany with the idea that he sent a special letter 
to all unions urging contributions equivalent to 
10 cents a member—this alone could net more 
than a million dollars. A Detroit milk container 
company will spend $250,000 to film a docu- 
mentary of the project. The petroleum industry 
has pledged $300,000 worth of fuel, enough to 
run the hospital ship for a year and the American 
President Lines, in cooperation with maritime un- 
ions, will operate the vessel. 

Indonesia was the first of half a Rises Asian 
countries to invite HOPE in. And no wonder. The 


country has 1,500 trained doctors for a popula- F 


tion of more than 85 million. 

Admittedly this ts a taiy drop ta: the great 
bucket of need. There are bigger plans. Min- 
nesota’s Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey has been 
working for some two years with other members 
of Congress of both parties on a grandiose proj- 
ect to demothball a number of excess naval ships 
and embark them as a permanent “Great White 
Fleet” of peaceful missions for public health 
training, other technical assistance programs and 
to supply food and first aid in catastrophes, A 
resolution calling on the President to establish 
such a disarmed and disarming armada is 
grounded somewhere in committee and with the 

"last fortnight’s headlines of disaster as added 
impetus, Humphrey is trying to refloat it. 

Walsh is sympathetic toward such moves but 
with pardonable pride in his own project he hopes 
to get HOPE afloat first. He has an old-fashioned 
idea that people will respond if they have a sense 
of participation—something that can easily get 
crushed in the wheels of bureaucracy. 

The job, though, is plainly so vast that to have 
more than a feature-story meaning, however in- 
spiring, it’ will need all the combined support of 
government and public and all the imagination 
that the bureaucrats and private citizens can give 
It. 

At any rate the idea strikes me as more fitting 
to the occasion of Memorial Day than the prospect 
of nuclear carnage or the carnage of combat on 
the highways with which we currently celebrate it. 


Kuchel, Teller a a Bill 
To Permit Jobsite Picketing 


HE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT must be amend- 

ed to correct an injustice to members of the 
building and construction trades, the minority 
whip of the Senate, Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R- 
Calif.), and Rep. Ludwig Teller (D-N.Y.) asserted 
a they were interviewed on Washington Reports 
to the People, AFL-CIO public service program, 
heard on 350 radio stations. 


“In my judgment, a bipartisan majority of 
the members of the Senate would approve this 
legislation,” Kuchel declared. 


“In the lengthy debate on labor-manggement 
legislation last year, some promises were extracted 


that this legislation would be taken up this year. 


And, speaking for myself, I hope we may have an 
Opportunity to vote on it.” 
Teller said- the House version of the Taft- 


ley Act amendment is now in ae Rules Com- 
Mittee, 


“I have done everything within my power and 
I shall do everything in my power in support of 
this bill because it is a good bill,” he said, 


BOTH SPEAKERS said that the issue—situs 
Picketing—is not easy for the layman to under- 
stand. Teller said it’s a legal term that has come 
into general use. He pointed out that the law now 

ids secondary boycotts, and has been inter- 
Preted to prevent picketing at a construction site 


when a union has a dispute with the general con- 
tractor or with one of the subcontractors doing the 
plumbing, the electrical work, the masonry or 
some other part of the job. 

Kuchel quoted Pres. Eisenhower as having said 
in 1954: “The prohibitions against secondary 
boycotts are designed to protect innocent third 
parties from being injured in labor disputes that 
are not their concern. ... The act must not, how- 
ever, prohibit legitimate concerted activities 
against other than innocent parties. I recommend 
that the act be clarified by making it explicit that 
concerted action against an employer on a con- 
struction project who together with other em- 
ployers is engaged in work on the site of the 
project will not be treated as a secondary boycott.” 

The recommendation was repeated in 1958, 
the Republican senator said, “and the Dept. of 
Labor prepared legislation to provide for equal- 
ity in the treatment of men and women in the 
construction movement.” 

Noting the bipartisan character of the legisla- 
tion, Teller spoke of the House bill, the one that 
bears the name of a Democrat: Rep. Frank 
Thompson, Jr. (N. J.). Teller, who has been a 
college professor, contrasted the situation affect- 
ing an ordinary struck plant and the peculiarly 
different case of a construction site. “The Thomp- 
son bill is needed in justice,” Teller said. 


ITS vour— 
WRSHINGTOR 
Willard Shellon 


THE MOST COGENT public speech by a public figure in the first 
five months of this year may very well be the remarkable speech of 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark, a Pennsylvania Democrat, at a university 
forum on the theme of “The Federal Government and the Cities.” 
The speech came last March and no one has refuted its facts or 
contested its logic, nor is any one likely to. _ 

Sen. Clark spoke of the deterioration of public services—the 
deficiencies in schools, roads, housing, security systems, health and 
welfare—and of facts we should consider in combatting these de- 
ficiencies. 

“My remarks,” he said bluntly, “are addressed only to the 
civilized,” not to those “who feel no distress at the appalling 
inadequacy of public services. . . . I have no message for them.” 

Does anyone really believe the pap peddled about a “vast expan- 
sion” of federal spending for public services and the “threat” such 
an expansion might imply to “local control”? 

Well, federal revenues have risen by 74 percent since 1946, but 
that is less than the economy has grown, ahd state and local revenues 
have more than tripled. | 
The federal debt has risen 5 percent—but state and local govern- 
ment debt has leaped 309 percent—or 62 times as fast. 

The federal government collects 63 percent of all public revenues 
—but this is down, from 77 percent in 1946. 

This does not sound as if America’s moral fiber has been weakened 
by dependence on the federal treasury. It sounds as if the federal 
treasury is paying a steadily decreasing share for public services. 

* * * 


CLARK POINTS OUT that seven-eighths of all local tax dollars 
are levied on real estate. The poor man or middle-class suburbanite — 
may have practically all his accumulated wealth centered in whatever 
equity he owns in a house; and he is taxed on the totality of it. 
The man who has accumulated additional wealth has it largely “in 
the form of stock certificates, or bonds, or other intangibles. And. 
the local property tax does not penetrate the secret confines of the 
safety deposit box.” 

States and localities in desperation turn to the sales tax and the 
wage tax—but these provide less than 10 percent of their total 
revenue, Clark says, and both taxes are regressive in their effects, 

From these facts and the fact that federal taxes are “far more 
equitable,” Clark argues, another fact flows. automatically: “The 
federal tax system should be used to an increasing degree to 
finance services which have been heretofore strictly state and 
local.” , 

This is “heretical,” the senator admits. But the plain fact is that 
Congress acts under the proposition frequently, even under the 
Eisenhower Administration. It began financing schools in 1958 
under a law that it disguised by calling it a “National Defense 
Education Act.” It finances 90 percent of the interstate highway 
system by calling the roads “national defense” roads. It finances 
hospital construction, airports, urban renewal by pretending the 
programs are “temporary” and thus do not subvert the spirit of man. 
_ The tax issue, says the brave Sen. Clark, is at heart a “class issue.” 

It is simply the issue of who pays the taxes to finance services. 

Citing his own state as an example, he says that Pennsylvania 
admittedly must pay more for federally-financed services than for 
locally-financed ones, but “it is not the same taxpayers.” Two-thirds 
of the state’s families, with $6,000 annual income or less, “pay less 
when programs are financed through federal aid. It is only the one- 


‘third with incomes above that level who pay more.” 


Why do newspaper publishers and corporations run editorials 
denouncing federal aid to education as “reckless” and immoral, 
sapping the moral grandeur of the people? 

It’s simple, says Clark. “They hate the federal government 
and love local government because the former taxes them heavily 
and the latter lightly. Federal aid redistributes the wealth down- 
ward, A shift of responsibility to the states would redistribute 
the wealth upward.” 

Quite a speech. 


JUSTICE TO BUILDING TRADE WORKERS requires amend- 
ment of Taft-Hartley Act to permit “situs picketing,” Rep. Ludwig © 
Teller (D-N.Y.), left, and Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), Senate 
minority whip, declared on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service radio program, 
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ONE HUNDRED HOURS of work for the New Mexico Committee on Political Education won 
scrolls and thanks for each of seven Women’s Activities Dept. volunteers. Pictured left to right 
are Erma Fewell, Thelma Follis, Coy Garrison and Selma McDaniel, Albuquerque; Ann Ulibarri, 
Santa Fe; Marie Shipley, Carlsbad; Annie Baca, Santa Fe, the winners, with Horace Follis and Mrs. 
Margaret Thornburgh of COPE. 


Schnitzler Calls for Priority Tag 
On U.S. Civil, Military Defense 


Instead of showing “bored annoyance” With air alerts, the American people will have to get busy 
in the wake of the summit conference collapse and build up an effective civil defense and mobilization 
program, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler declared at the second training conference of 
the National Defense Executive Reserve. 

“Now that the dove of peace has laid an egg. at the summit,” he said, “the flood of over-optimism 


has suddenly been washed out and? 


the free world roughly bumped 
down to earth again. 

“Our first order of business must 
be to take a new and more real- 
istic look at what lies ahead in 
America’s defense picture. Clearly 
two storm fronts are headed our 
Way. 

“First is the danger—no longer 
unthinkable—of the sneak out- 
break of a hot war. The odds 
are still against this happening, 
‘but after what took place in Paris 
no one will deny that those odds 
have shrunk. We must be pre- 
pared, as best we can be, for the 
ultimate contingency, no matter 
how insane atomic warfare would 
unquestionably be. 

“Second, even if a shooting war 
can be averted, we face the in- 
escapable prospect of prolongation 
and intensification of the cold war. 
Nothing short of a miracle can now 
prevent mounting bitterness and 
tension. Soviet Russia seems delib- 
eratively to have chosen this course. 
We can either resist or surrender. 

“These alternatives are harsh 
but real. We have had ample 
warning, at least, to keep our 
powder dry.” 

The National Defense Executive 
Reserve is composed of labor and 
industry leaders who would help 
administer the government in case 
of a major emergency and would be 


available for immediate assignment. 


in a crisis. Labor representatives 
were nominated by international 
unions at the request of AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. A number 
have been assigned to the Labor 
Dept. and to the Office of Civil & 
Defense Mobilization, but other 
branches of the government ap- 
parently have been reluctant to 
make selections. 

Schnitzler spoke at a two-day 
meeting in Washington held to help 
prepare the executive reservists to 
meet any national emergency. The 
first day was devoted to a confer- 
ence keynoted by OCDM Dir. Leo 
A. Hoegh with an address on “Pre- 
. paredness on the Home Front.” 
On the second day the reservists 
visited the agencies to which they 
have been assigned. 

In his address, Schnitzler re- 
viewed what organized labor has 
done in the civil defense area. He 
described how members of build- 
ing trades unions, particularly the 
Bricklayers, have constructed 70 
prototype fall-out shelters; as- 
signment of labor executives to 
emergency posts in 42 states, and 
test experience in coping with 
natural disasters such as floods, 
hurricanes and tornadoes. 

“All this amounts to a good be- 


aye 
fate 


ginning, but only a beginning,” he 
said. “From this point on, the 
civil defense program will have to 
be greatly expanded. It must be 
done now. We cannot take the risk 
of waiting until after we may be 
attacked, because we know how 
disastrous the effects of a single 
atomic raid could be. 


“It goes without saying that our 
military defense program must also 
be beefed up. . . . I think I echo 
the feelings of most American 
workers when I say we want our 
country strong enough not only to 
retaliate against an aggressor, but to 
prevent him from hitting us with 
bombs or rockets or any other type 
of weapon.” 

The key to successful national 
defense—for either hot or cold war 
—is a healthy economy, Schnitzler 
pointed out to the reservists, and 
pthe country needs full employment 
at high wages to provide the mass 
purchasing power necessary to keep 


Light Co. The dynamiting in fact 
did not take place. 

Facing long prison terms— 
ranging from three to 10 years— 
are TWUA Vice Pres. Boyd E. 
Payton, the union’s Carolinas di- 
rector; TWUA Staff Represent- 
atives Lawrence Gore and Charles 
Auslander; Vice Pres. Johnnie 
Martin’ of’ Local 578; and four 
rank-and-file members of Local 
578—Calvin Ray. Pegram, Robert 
Abbott, Warren Walker and Mal- 
colm Jarrell. 

In its plea asking the high 
court to weigh the case, the 
union charged that the convic- 
tions were the result of a “care- 
fully engineered plan” in which 
North Carolina’s Atty. Gen. Mal- 
colm Seawell, “who was engaged 
in a bitter personal controversy 
with the leaders of the union, de- 
termined to jail them ‘legally.’ ” 

The brief contended that both 
the charges against the unionists 
and their trial were a “sham.” 
The union members they said, were 
convicted for “participation in an 
unconsummated conspiracy which 
was controlled and directed by an 
agent of the state for the sole pur- 


pose of obtaining such comvic- 


industry and agriculture prosperous. 

“How can we achieve full em- 
ployment?” he asked. “Increased 
defense production is not the an- 
swer. We must make a capital 
investment in America’s future. 
That means building the schools 
our country so desperately needs 
and providing better education for 
our children—in itself an essential 
to national security. It means build- 
ing better roads and modern air- 
ports, getting rid of festering slums 
and constructing vital community 
facilities. 

“Our moral fiber also needs 
tightening. It is time to end the 
denial of American fair play to 
millions of our citizens and to 
end the waste of our human re- 
sources resulting from racial and 
religious discrimination. It is 
time to end the disgraceful ne- 
glect of the health needs of our 
older people.” 


whether we possess the statesman-. 


Supreme Court Asked to Overturn 
Convictions in Henderson Mill Strike 


The Textile Workers Union of America has carried to the U. S. Supreme Court its fight to over- 
turn the convictions of eight union officers and members charged with an alleged conspiracy during 
a bitter TWUA strike at Henderson, N. C. 

The union members were convicted a year ago for allegedly plotting to dynamite buildings of 
the strike-bound Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills and a power substation of the Carolina Power & 


AFL-CIO Backs Murray Bill: es 


Water Resources 


Held Key to Growth 


Organized labor has renewed its 


strong endorsement of a heavily- 


sponsored Senate bill which would establish a national resources 
policy, create a congressional Joint Committee on Resources and 
Conservation and set up a presidential Council of Resources Ad- 


VisOr s. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Jack® 
Curran told the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Water Resources that an 
expanding economy and the needs 
of a population expected to exceed 
230 million by 1975 probably 
would double the use of water. 

“The AFL-CIO strongly be- 
lieves, therefore,” Curran said, 
“that the failure now to move 
‘rapidly toward an integrated na- 
tional water resources policy— 
which would be the keystone of 
an integrated over-all resources 
policy for America—will hamper 
economic expansion, mobility of 
population and industry and the 
recreational enjoyment that is be- 
ing sought by increasing millions 
of Americans.” 

Curran reaffirmed labor’s support 
of a bill introduced by Sen. James 
E. Murray (D-Mont.) and co-spon- 
sored by 27 Democrats and two Re- 
publicans. 

The Murray bill, which was the 
subject of hearings by the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee earlier in the year, would 
establish a national resources policy 
and make the legislative and execu- 
tive branches responsible for an an- 
nual review, Curran noted. 

The special Senate group has re- 
turned from a series of hearings 
around the nation on the question 
of water resources. Its report is 
due by next January 31. 

Curran stressed the importance 
to working people of “an integrated 
and progressive water resources 
policy.” 

“Water is the key resource,” 
he said. “Its availability, quan- 
tity and quality is the basic con- 
dition determining economic and 
social development of any region 
or nation.” 

He pointed out that the knowl- 
edge needed for a sound, compre- 
hensive water policy is at hand but 
“the question still unanswered is 


tions.” 

The leader of the “conspiracy,” 
the brief: asserted, was Harold E. 
Aaron, an “agent provocateur” in 
the hire of the State Bureau of In- 
vestigation who discussed plans for 
the dynamitings in motel room 
meetings with some of the de- 
fendants, secretly tape- -recorded by 
the SBI, who planned to lead the 
dynamitings, and who was the 
state’s “star witness.” 

The brief contended the eight 
unionists were denied a “fair 
trial” since the court case was 
conducted “in an atmosphere of 
hysteria” while Henderson was 
under martial law. 


The union contended that the 
prosecutor “deliberately” presented 
“inadmissible” testimony which he 
knew would be stricken, that the 
judge repeatedly permitted these 
prosecution “tactics,” and that the 
judge exhibited “partiality in his 
treatment of counsel.” 

“The sentences imposed,” the 
TWUA pointed out to the Su- 
preme Court, “make it clear that 
the purpose of the entire proceed- 
ing was to punish the defendants 
because of their union position 


rather than their involvement in a 
conspiracy.” 

The brief asserted that the sen- 
tences were imposed on the de- 
fendants “based upon their ranks 
in the union, rather than their de- 
gree of involvement in the ‘con- 
spiracy.’” Payton, an officer of 
the international union, and Gore 
and Auslander, his aides, were 
given 6 to 10-year prison sentences; 
Martin, vice president of the local, 
and Pegram, Abbott and Walker 
were given 5 to 7-year terms; and 
Jarrell was given a 2 to 3-year sen- 
tence. 

The conviction of the eight 
defendants was appealed to the 
North Carolina Supreme Court, 
which unanimously sustained the 
convictions of seven of the de- 
fendants. -One jurist dissented in 
Payton’s case, declaring there was 
“insufficient” evidence to warrant 
a conviction unless “conjecture 
were invoked.” 

The State of North Carolina has 
30 days in which to file a brief in 
response to the TWUA brief. The 
prospect is that the Supreme Court 
will not have time to act on the 
union petition until the fall sitting. 


ship to subordinate narrow and 
selfish economic interests to the 
overriding general interest. . . .” 


Curran proposed the following 


framework of principles to assure 


adequate supplies of clean, pure 
water: 


@ A “vigorous reaffirmation” of 


the federal government’s role as 
steward of the nation’s resources, 
with broad planning related to na- 
tional goals. 


@~A redefinition of the vital 


roles to be played by state and lécal 
governments and private enterprise, 
each within its capabilities and with 
the aim of better cooperation. 


@ A sharp boost in the nation’s 


natural resources investment, which 
has dropped off in the past six 


e Safeguards against “monopo- 


@ Resources projects should be 


comprehensive and multipurpose 
rather than local and single pur- 


pose. 


@ Expansion of research in re- 


sources, such as the needed broad- 
ening of the Interior Dept.’s saline 
water program. 


W. Va. Youth 
Gets AFL-CIO 
Scholarship 


Travis A. Meredith, of Welch, 


W. Va., has been awarded a full 
four-year AFL-CIO merit scholar- 
ship. 


Meredith, who is 18, is one of 


six of this year’s high school grad- 
uates from both union and non- 
union families to receive AFL-CIO 
scholarship awards. 


He fills a va- 


cancy created when one of the 
previously-named winners, Gene S. 


TRAVIS A. MEREDITH 
Winner of AFL-CIO scholarship 


Cain, Panama City, Fla., was killed 


in an automobile accident four days 


after his selection was announced, ' 


The scholarship ‘winners may 
attend accredited colleges or uni- 
versities of their choice. Young 
Meredith, who stood second in 

_ his high school class of 180 stu- 
dents, expects to major in electri- 
cal engineering at Yale Univer- 
sity. His father, Travis A. Mere- 
dith, is a member of Railway 
Clerks Local 619, Bluefield, W. 
Va. 


The national AFL-CIO scholar- 
ship program is part of a larger 
program carried on by U.S. unions 
through which more than $500,000 
in scholarships is offered annually. 


listic attempts to seize the fruits of | 
public resources development.” 
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Worker Delegates Back Move: | 


> 4 


ILO Group Opens Drive bs 
To Ban Unsafe Machinery 


Geneva—tThe Intl. Labor planned a new drive to assure the safety of workers at a two- 


day session here of its Governing Body. 


Worker delegates on the 40-member executive organ of the 80-nation ILO strongly endorsed the 
move toward an international agreement banning the sale, hire and use of machinery unequipped with 
the safety devices needed to protect the men operating it from being killed or mangled. 


“It is invariably the workers who’ 
take the brunt of unsafe and inade- 
quately guarded machinery,”. Rudy 
Faupl, AFL-CIO member of the 
Governing Body, said. “That is 
why we are concerned.” 

David A. Morse, ILO director 
general, had proposed that the ques- 
tion be studied as a possible item 
for the 1962 session ILO. confer- 
ence, when the drafting of an inter- 


national agreement would be begun. 

The ILO official offered to draw 
up a report for the Governing 
Body’s November session when a 
final choice will be made of the 
questions to be taken up at the 
1962 meeting. His offer was ac- 
cepted, 

“Prohibiting the sale and hire 
of inadequately guarded machinery 


Meany Hits ‘Whitewash’ 


Of Job Discrimination 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has charged the General Services 


Administration with attempting to “whitewash” 


race discrimination 


by contractors who failed to hire five Negro electricians on federal 
building projects in the nation’s capital. 


Meany declared it was “essentially misleading and dishonest” for 
the government agency or the em-?— 


ployers to attempt to shift respon- 
sibility for the discrimination to Lo- 
cal 26 of the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, which has failed 
to admit Negroes to membership. 
The AFL-CIO president said 
his “continuing and insistent” ef- 
forts to bring Local 26 into full 
compliance with the federation’s 
non-discrimination policy “can 
best be furthered by placing the 


Randolph to 
Head up New 
Negro Council 


Detroit—The Negro ~American 
Labor Council was formed here at 
a weekend meeting of approximate- 
ly 1,000 Negro members of trade 
unions. 

Elected as president was A. 
Philip Randolph, president of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, and the meet- 
ing also named an executive board 
with centralized power to discipline 
or oust local groups found dom- 
inated by Communists or corrupt 
influences. 


The constitution approved by the 
group set its objective as the elim- 
ination of racial segregation in 
American life, and _ specifically 
called for removal of any color 
bar involved in union membership, 
job advancement, apprenticeship 
programs and policy-making or 
staff positions. 

Randolph said: “While the 
Negro American Labor Council 
rejects black nationalism as a 
doctrine and practice of racial 
separatism, it recognizes the fact 
that history has placed upon the 
Negro, and the Negro alone, the 
basic responsibility to complete 
the incompleted Civil War revo- 
lution through keeping the fires 
of freedom burning.” 

Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 

Auto Workers and Sec.-Treas. I. 
W. Abel of the Steelworkers in 
speeches pledged support of the 
council’s objective of eliminating 
color bars, 
' A floor revolt by about 70 
women members of the assembly, 
who charged that women were dis- 
criminated against in the selection 
of executive board members, led 
to expansion of the board to pro- 
vide for two additional posts ear- 
Marked for women. 

A group composed of Team- 
Ssters Union members and “leftists 
was beaten in an effort to eliminate 
the constitutional provision allow- 


_ Ing the board to oust Communist- 


dominated or corrupt local groups. 


prime responsibility for discrimi- 
nation . . . where it properly 
belongs, that is on the employers 
who by contract with the govern- 
ment have assumed such respon- - 
sibility.” 

Meany’s assertions were con- 
tained in a telegram to Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colord People, who had charged 
that the rejection of the five Ne- 


groes was “the direct result of their} 


exclusion from the apprentice train- 
ing program” of the IBEW local. 

The AFL-CIO president wired 
Wilkins that his criticism was based 
on “inaccurate information fur- 
nished to the press,” and suggested 
that the NAACP leader “direct your 
protest to the employers who con- 
tinue to discriminate . . .; to the 
GSA which continues to provide an 
escape hatch for employers .. . 
and to the President's Committee 
on Government Contracts which up 
to now has failed to compel these 
employers to comply” with anti- 
discrimination directives. 

Last February, the President's 
committee, headed by Vice Pres. 
Nixon, announced it was undertak- 
ing stern measures to end racial 
bias by contractors. The program 
was given the AFL-CIO’s full back- 
ing. At that time, the committee 
and labor leaders pledged to find 
qualified Negro workers for con- 
tractors. 


The five Negro electricians 
who applied for the District of 
Columbia jobs, Meany said, “are 
all electricians holding proper li- 
censes” and with extensive expe- 
rience in the trade. 


He charged that GSA claims of 
having conducted a “competent re- 
view” of the qualifications of the 
Negro applicants and found them 
unqualified was “actually without 
merit.” Meany said he concurred 
with the opinion expressed by Les- 
ter B. Granger, executive director 
of the National Urban League, ‘that 
the ‘'‘so-called ‘review’ of the failure 
of the contractors to hire Negro 
electricians . . . is nothing but a 
‘whitewash’ of discrimination . . 

Meany said the discrimination 
by employers was in “direct viola- 
tion” of the contractual obligations 
to the government not to discrim- 
inate. Local 26, he said, “does not 
have an exclusive referral contract 
with the electrical contractors . . . 
and is therefore not an exclusive 
source of qualified electricains. The 
collective bargaining contract be- 
tween this local union and its em- 
ployers gives the employer com- 
plete freedom to hire anyone he 
chooses without any obligation on 
him to even consult with the union.” 


bas 


is tantamount to requiring built-in 
safety,” Morse said. 

“Built-in safety is usually better 
and cheaper than safety provided 
after construction, and it is par- 
ticularly useful for small under- 
takings that have neither the knowl- 
edge nor the resources to make it 
safer where this is necessary.” 

Faupl said that in addition to 
banning the sale and hire of poorly 
safeguarded machinery, the project- 
ed international legislation should 
also prohibit its use. 

He explained that extending the 
ban to-. cover the use of such ma- 
chinery would “make it more in- 
clusive and give greater safety pro- 
tection to the workers.” 

The aim of the worker delegates 
is to get an international agreement 
that will make it possible to “fix 
responsibility for the prevention of 
the use of unsafe machinery,” 
Faupl added. 

Another highlight of the brief 
session was the scheduling of the 
ILO’s seventh regiqnal Conference 
of American States for next April. 
The Governing Body accepted the 
Argentine government’s invitation 
to meet in Buenos Aires. 

Among the questions to be de- 
bated at Buenos Aires are social 
security for migrant and non-na- 
tional workers, vocational training, 
and Conditions of wage-earning ag- 
ricultural workers described as 
“semi-independent.” 

A meeting of experts on major 
mine disasters in Geneva early next 
year was also approved by the Gov- 


erning Body. 


ers, expelled from the AFL-CIO on! 
charges of corruption. 


In a joint report, Pres. Win- 
field S. Chasmar, Sec.-Treas. Sam 
H. Begler and the union’s execu- 
tive board reviewed the interna- 
tional’s activities since its found- 
ing convention in Washington, 
D. C., in May 1958. Emphasis 
was placed on a string of vic- 
tories scored over the expelled 
union in elections held in Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis, Oakland, 
Calif., Shreveport, La., Canton 
and Cincinnati, O., and Muncie, 
Ind. 

Delegates representing more than 
25,000 union members in 40 locals 
in the U.S. unanimously re-elected 
Chasmar and Begler to their sec- 
ond two-year terms as heads of the 
new union. 


8 V.P.’s Re-Elected 
Also re-elected were Vice Presi- 


.|dents Morris G: Tusher of New 


York City, Amy Ballinger of Pitts- 
burgh, Russell Crowell of Oakland, 
Calif., Henry Romigiuere of San 
Francisco, Herbert Schockney of 
Indianapolis, William Kennedy of 
Stamford, Conn., John Donovan of 
Boston, and Abraham Solomon of 
Jersey City, N. J. 

- Elected as vice-president to suc- 
ceed Arno Schulz, who resigned 
following his unsuccessful’ attempt 
in October 1958 to march Milwau- 


pelled union, was Frank Ervolino 


of Buffalo, N. Y. The latter was 


WELCOME TO THIRD constitutional convention of the Doll & 
Toy Workers was offered in Chicago by Daniel J. Healy, AFL-CIO 
regional director. In the picture, left to right, are DTW Pres. Harry 
O. Damino; Healy, and Victor J. Failla, DTW Midwest director and 


international vice president. 


Top Officers Re- Elected 
At Doll, Toy Convention 


Chicago, Ill_—The Doll and Toy Workers closed its 3rd consti- 
tutional convention at the Sherman Hotel here after completing 
changes in its constitution aimed at bringing the union into compli- 
ance with the Landrum-Griffin Act. A banquet and installation of 
officers marked the final session of the four-day parley. 


One of the constitutional changes'?— 
provides specifically for donations 
from the union’s treasury to chari- 
ties, for community services, for 
educational purposes and other 
contributions. 

The 148 delegates from locals 
in the United States and Canada 
approved an all-out political edu- 
cation campaign. The program 
calls for the enrollment of the 
union’s entire 20,000 member- 


Laundry Union Renews 
Pledge on Organization 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Continuation of a drive to organize the un- 
organized workers in their industry was voted overwhelmingly by 
the 100 delegates to the second biennial convention of the AFL- 
CIO Laundry & Dry Cleaning Intl. Union. 


The union was created in 1958 to replace the old Laundry Work- 


kee Local 3008 back into the ex-) 


succeeded as an international trustee 
by Jerome Gapinski of Milwaukee. 


Move H.Q. to Pittsburgh 


The delegates voted to transfer 
the union headquarters from Jersey 
City, N. J., where Chasmar main- 
tains his offices, to Pittsburgh where 
Begler’s offices are located. Chas- 
mar will continue to operate his of- 
fice in New Jersey. 

AFL-CIO Committee on Politi- 
cal Education Dir. James L. Mc- 
Devitt, who conducted the swear- 
ing-in ceremonies for officers elect- 
ed here, urged the delegates to par- 
ticipate actively in labor’s political 
activities in this “crucial presiden- 
tial election year.” 

The convention adopted a new 
constitution and by-laws prepared 
under the direction of AFL-CIO 
Gen. Counsel J. Albert Woll. The 


changes were necessary to bring 
the constitution into line with 
requirements of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 


In other formal actions the con- 
vention urged passage of the For- 
and bill to provide medical care 
for the’aged through social security, 
and the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill to increase the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour and extend cover- 
age to millions now excluded. 

The delegates selected San Fran- 
cisco as the site of the 1962 con- 
vention, 


ship in the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Political Education. 
The convention opened on a sad 
note as Daniel Soldo, a general exe 
ecutive board member from New 


York Local 223, suffered a fatal 
heart attack. 
Delegates heard welcoming 


speeches by William A. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, and Daniel Healy, director 
of AFL-CIO Region 14. Both 
praised the Doll and Toy Workers 
for its growth in membership. The 
union went over the 20,000 mark 
for the first time this year. 

In a series of resolutions the dele- 
gates called for: 

@ Improvements in the mini- 
mum wage. 

@ Increased activity in the field 
of organizing and efforts to insure 
that workers share in the benefits 
of technological advances. 

@ A shorter work day and work 
week. 

The delegates also approved res- 
olutions on improvements in civil 
rights legislation, community serv- 
ices, improvements in workmen’s 
compensation laws, use of the un- 
ion label, full employment and eco- 
nomic growth. 

All incumbent officers were re- 
elected. They are Pres. Harry O, 
Damino, New York; Sec.-Treas, 
Milton Gordon, New York; Ist 
Vice Pres. Louis Isaacson, New 
York; 2nd Vice Pres. Victor Failla, 
Chicago; and 3rd Vice Pres. Salva- 
tore J. Russo, New York. 

Two new vice presidencies were 
created through the constitutional 
changes. Elected were 4th Vice 
Pres. Andrew Arcuri, New York, 
and Sth Vice Pres. Lewis Cole of 
California. Additional general ex- 
ecutive board members are Allan 
Carton, New York; Daniel Musa- 
chio, New York; Willis Reeves, Il- 
linois; James Amedeo, New York; 
Fred Kershaw, New York; Per- 
fecto Gonzalez, New York; An- 
thony Mobilia (trustee), New York; 
James Yorke (trustee), New York; 
and Ben Lefari (trustee), New 
York. 

CORRECTION 

Denver — George A. Cavender 
has been unanimously re-elected 
president of the Colorado State 
AFL-CIO at its convention here. 
A story in the May 28 issue of the 
AFL-CIO News incorrectly spelled 


his name Cavendish, 
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"ag Clothing Workers Convention: 


_ Mitchell Challenged to Get Ike 
To Sign Broad Wage-Hour Bill 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—A re-inforced.drive to move the stalled minimum wage bill, intensified 
_ independent political action, a sound import policy, and a two-pronged organizatioh’ and public 


campaign were the-chief themes at early sessions of the Clothing Workers’ convention here. 
Some 1,200 delegates representing over 400,000 workers at the 22nd biennial conference heard 
@ Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky reply to a “facts-of-life” speech by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell by 


urging Mitchll to 
Eisenhower to take to televison to 
help get an improved wage-hour 
law and medical care for the aged 
through a reluctant Congress. 

“He did it on the Landrum- 
Griffin law,” Potofsky said firmly. 
“Why not do it on this?” 

® Mitchell warn earlier that the 
“facts of life’ of a conservative 
Congress doom the “extreme” Ken- 
nedy-Morse-Roosevelt wage bill 
backed by the AFL-CIO. He ad- 
vised a scale-down of its demands 
from the 7.5 million to be newly 
covered under that bill to “an at- 
tainable, practical” goal of 3.5 to 
4 million. 

@ Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, writer 
and widow of the late publisher of 
the Washington Post, volunteered 
her services to boost the registration 
of union wives and working women 
and so “increase the labor vote.” 
Unions, she said, “are the main- 
stay of any endeavor to achieve 
human progress in our country.” 

Mrs. Meyer, winner of this 
year’s AFL-CIO Murray-Green 
Award for public service, public- 
ly renounced her lifelong affilia- 
tion to the Republican Party. 
Her personal choice for the Dem- 
ocrats, she said, is a Stevenson- 
Kennedy ticket. Her dominant 
reason for renouncing the GOP, 
she told the delegates: “It is 
Nixon.” 

Rejecting Mitchell’s advice, the 
delegates unanimously adopted a 


uade Pres.'®- 


Morse-Roosevelt bill and urging a 


er Coverage, simultaneous increases 
for Puerto Rico and a 35-hour 
workweek, 

Officials and rank-and-file dele- 
gates stressed the need for greater 
pressure on key congressional lead- 
ers in both parties and called for a 
telegram barrage. Facilities to as- 
sist delegates in the convention hall 
lobby did a heavy business. 

Back Political Action 

‘A political action resolution, 
passed unanimously, pledged great- 
er activity in registering members, 
in education, in turning out the 
vote and in promoting financial sup- 
port of ACWA’s political activities 
and the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education. 


Union leaders emphasized the 
need for an independent attitude. 
“We are not wedded to either 
party. We are wedded only to our 
principles,” declared Potofsky. 
“Labor should not give its blind 
endorsement to the Democratic 
Party” but rather clarify issues and 
elect men of ability and courage, 
said Sec.-Treas. Frank Rosenblum. 
On problems facing the union 
and. labor generally, Potofsky 
warned that “the rising tide of im- 
ports from low-wage countries 
threatens disaster” to ACWA em- 
ployers and may, involve “over a 
million jobs” in the apparel indus- 
tries. He blamed the problem on 


“¥esolution backing the Kennedy- 


hwage rates of 14 cents an hour in 


“TWUA Reports Growth, 
Sets Up Defense Fund 


Chicago—The long-beleaguered Textile Workers Union of 
America, heartened by two years of modest economic and member- 
ship gains, girded itself for a new drive in its problem industry by 
raising dues to establish a defense fund to repel employer assaults. 

More than 1,000 delegates at the union’s 11th biennial convention 


here voted almost unanimously for‘ 
a $l-a-month dues hike after 
watching a half-hour dramatic pro- 
gram based on the Harriet-Hender- 
son strike. This 18-month-old dis- 
pute in Henderson, N. C., was 
brought about when the mill-owners 
insisted on eliminating the impar- 
tial arbitration of grievances. 

Similar attacks on: long-estab- 
lished and widely-accepted contract 
provisions have plagued TWUA’s 
Southern locals in recent years. 

For a union whose member- 
ship has been cut in half over the 
last decade by industrial shrink- 
age, migration and repressive leg- 
islation, TWUA’s two-year record 
was surprisingly bright. 

Nearly every member in the 
United States and Canada has re- 
ceived two wage hikes since the last 
convention, Pres. William Pollack 
reported in his traditional “state 
of the union” address. He warned 
this had been achieved by the 
threat of union organization rather 
than by organization itself; these 
tactics could not have succeeded, he 
acknowledged, if the industry had 
not been exceptionally prosperous. 

Also encouraging, Pollack said, 
was an actual growth in member- 


increase in more than 10 years. 
There could be no real surge among 
the 600,000 unorganized workers, 
he said, without the help of a friend- 
ly Administration in Washington. 

The foreign affairs issue was ex- 
plored by Adlai E. Stevenson in 
one of his rare appearances at a 
trade union convention. 


“ 
“4 


plause to Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.), who called for 
a revival of American determina- 
tion “to move forward” in the 
spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
They warmly responded to Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill), a long- 
time friend of the union, when he 
challenged Pres. Eisenhower—‘a 
kindly man”—to tour the areas that 
would be helped by the area rede- 
velopment bill the President re- 
cently vetded. 
“I am sure you would provide 
escorts to see that no harm comes 
to him,” Douglas said. 


Arthur J. Goldberg, general 
counsel of the Steelworkers and 
special counsel to the AFL-CIO, 
drew parallels between the recent 
steel strike and TWUA’s prob- 
lems, charging that “government 
neutrality on the issue of the 
desirability of collective bargain- 
ing is intolerable.” 

James McDevitt, national di- 
rector of COPE, warned that ef- 
fective political action was essen- 
tial to protect the right of unions 
to negotiate reasonable agreements 
with employers. 


The convention voted by almost 
a 9 to 1 margin an endorsement of 
Kennedy for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. The vote was 
preceded by a vigorous 90-minute 
debate in which opponents disa- 
greed about the wisdom of advance 
endorsement. fe 

Pollack said that “since we are 
in convention, this choice should be 


Delegates gave thundering ap- | 


made by the delegates themselves.” 


$1.25 minimum wage, v vastly broad- 


Japan and 10 to 12 cents in Hong 
Kong as well as on the eagerness of 
Japanese businessmen to expand, 

He said Spain, Okinawa, Taiwan, 
the Philippines and Jamaica re- 
portedly also are planning a “large- 
scale invasion” of the U.S. apparel 
market. 

Potofsky said the union has 
long supported the nation’s recip- 
rocal trade policy but, because it 
can endanger the entire apparel 
industry, the ACWA is forced to 
seek legislation to “safeguard his- 
toric levels of demestic apparel 
production,” launch a consumer 
education campaign and enforce. 
contract provisions to keep low- 
wage materials out of ACWA 
shops. 

Mitchell told the delegates he had 
just phoned Washington and as- 
sured them “the seriousness of dis- 
cussions (with the Japanese) will 
be greatly increased.” He urged the 
delegates to recognize the “larger 
problem” of a reciprocal trade pol- 
icy “that promises self-reliance to 
developing nations” and one that 
is in line with labor’s aim of ex- 
panding freedom elsewhere. 

Potofsky replied that the union 
felt that the problem of the im- 
pact here “was not taken seriously 
by the Japanese interests.” 


Education Stressed 

Calling for a “permanent, con- 
tinuing and coordinated organizing 
and educational program” in the 
“crusading spirit” of the 1930's. 
Potofsky said the educational as- 
pect must correct the image of la- 
bor distorted by congressional in- 
vestigators and organizing drives 
must aim at the sizable groups re- 
maining unorganized as well as in 
the South. 

He also scorched the Administra- 
tion for allowing unemployment to 
reach “intolerable” levels and ex- 
pressed hope for better labor-man- 
agement understanding through ex- 
changes of views on common prob- 
lems. 

Rosenblum presented the re- 
port of the general executive 
board on foreign policy and dis- 
cussed the nuclear arms which he 
said have made war “obsolete” 
and negotiation imperative. “It 
is a question of peaceful coexist- 
ence or no existence,” he said. 

“We may not like the Soviets or 
the Chinese communists. We are 
completely opposed to their ide- 
ology. But they are, nevertheless, 
the people with whom we must 
deal,” he declared. 


stores to demonstrate support of 


CONVENTION OF Packinghouse Workers in Chicago was recesséd 
so that the 600 delegates could picket two. downtown Woolworth 


UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein is carrying the picket sign. Demom 
stration followed passage of strong civil rights resolution. 


Ban Strikebreakers, 
UPWA Delegates Ask 


Chicago—Delegates to the Packinghouse Workers conventigg 
here, many of them veterans of long and bitter strikes against th 
Wilson and Swift chains last winter, voted overwhelmingly for 4 
stand-by plan to replenish the union’s strike fund and called forg 
sweeping legislative ban on the use of .strikebreakers. 


ES CTC 


“sit-in” movement in the South 


A constitutional amendment was? 


adopted—subject to ratification by 
locals representing 4 majority of 
the membership—authorizing the 
UPWA executive board to raise 
per capita dues by up to $5 a week 
during periods of major strikes. 
The $5-per-member-per-week figure 
is the amount that many locals con- 
tributed voluntarily during the 109- 
day Wilson strike and the 52- 
day Swift dispute. _ 

In a resolution on strikebreak- 
ing, the delegates said the one- 
sided ban on “secondary boy- 
cotts” in the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, ostensibly designed to re- 
strict the dispute to the parties 
directly concerned, should be 
balanced by a prohibition against 
employers bringing in “mercen- 
aries” in an effort to break the 
strike. 

Delegates asked “federal, state 
and local legislation to outlaw the 
hiring of scabs.” 

In other major actions, the 
UPWA delegates: 

@ Adopted, after hot debate, a 
resolution on “independent political 
action” which advocates of a third 
party in American politics charged 
was “too weak” but which was sup- 
ported by UPWA Pres. Ralph Hel- 
stein as serving notice that any 
party seeking labor support must 
present candidates and programs 
meriting support—and carry out its 
programs. Helstein made it clear 


that he was strongly opposed to 


New National ‘Contract 


Won by Telegraphers 


Wage increases averaging 21 


cents an hour over a two-year 


period will go to almost 25,000 Western Union Telegraph Co. em- 


ployes at all U.S. offices under a 
Commercial Telegraphers. 


new agreement negotiated by the 


Basic agreement on the new pact was reached on the eve of con- 


tract expiration. Contracts will be?— 


extended on a day-to-day basis 
while negotiators iron out written 
terms, including job classifications 
that will mean higher wages for 
some employes, Chairman E. L. 
Hageman of the 10-man CTU bar- 
gaining committee said. The agree- 
ment is subject to ratification by the 
members. 
- The agreement provides in- 
creases of 10 cents an hour retro- 
active to June 1, 1960, and an- 
other 5 cents next Jan. 1 for all 


except walking and bicycle mes-_ 


aos Nv 


~ 


sengers, who got a 5-cent increase 
effective June 1, 1960, 

Also agreed to is a company-paid 
medical and hospital plan, expanded 
group insurance, and four weeks of 
vacation after 25 years of service. 


The union said the new contract 
will mean an average wage boost 
of 21 percent for 19,500 workers 
in the Western Union division, 
3,000 in the Southern division, 
2,500 in the Southwest division. 
Another union represents New 
York employes, 


formation of a third party at thy 
present time. 
The resolution declared that 

if it becomes “increasingly ev- & 
dent” that labor cannot get com 
sideration from existing parties, 
the UPWA should “call upon the 
AFL-CIO to call a conference te 
investigate the possibility of and 
give serious thought to the de 
velopment of an independent po 
litical force in Ammetien.* 
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@ Denounced the importation 
farm laborers from Mexico 
“peonage,” charged it was bell 
used to keep down standards fom 
American farm workers, and called 
for an immediate end to the pm 
gram. 

@ the name of f 

union to the United Packing 
house, Food & Allied Workers tom 
reflect membership outside @ 
the meat packing industry, bat 
retained the initials UPWA ®& 
designate the union. 


@Unanimously re-elected He 
stein as president; G. R. Hathay 
as secretary-treasurer; Russell# 
Lasley and F. W. Dowling as #8 
presidents. 

@ Hailed the cooperation DR 
tween. the Meat Cutters and am 
UPWA during last year’s contrag 
negotiations and in the joint stilt 
against the Swift chain. Althouy 
there have been-no recent meg 
negotiations between the . 
unions, the convention authori 
a committee “to investigate the 
sibility .. . of a merger with hong 
Delegates also called for 
mediate steps” to explore pe 
bilities of “total amalgamation: 
all unions in the food industry” 

@ Viewed “with grave cone 
the development .. . of co 
pointed monitors with asserted 
thority to direct and control 4 
operation of a union.” 6 

@ Established an annual $1,000 

scholarship in memory of Russ@! 
Bull, a UPWA district direeit 


until his death two years a 
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